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decidedly refused, for she would not tamper for a moment 
with her own duty, or his feelings ; but though she had harde 
ly dared to whisper to herself, much less avow to him a re- 
turn of his regard, the contest had proved to her, that she 
had at her disposal affections much more deep and true than 
it was in her power to bestow upon Leon Guyoso. Yet, 
whatever might have been the struggle, it produced no 
change in her conduct. She had given a promise, from 
which she deemed it impossible to recede ; and while she 
strove with energy to resist a passion which the stern pre- 
cepts of her religion forbade her to indulge, she hoped, in 
the performance of her duty, to find happiness. 

Time passed on, and the wedding day was appointed. 
Upon the evening which preceded it, Xaline had wandered 
forth, to enjoy the cooling freshness of the twilight, and to 
seek in the indulgence of her feelings, for the last time, 
strength for the task before her. It was spring time, in this 
most delicious of all climes. The bird notes which had 
floated like angel minstrelsy through the twilight sky, were 
hushed, but the gentle breeze which fanned her pale brow 
was sickly with the perfume of the flowers which blushed in 
beauty beside her. Yet was the heart of the young Xaline 
full of melancholy, too deep for the scene, though fair and 
beautiful, to dispel. She wandered on, unconscious of the 
place and hour, till the last lingerings of daylight had faded 
away, and the moon had poured its light, like a flood of sil- 
ver rain, through the embowering trees. Yet she returned 
not to her room, but seated herself in a little bower, which 
was endeared to her by a thousand associations of the past. 
Every thing reminded her of other days ; there was a little 
wind harp, through which sighed the evening breeze, con- 
structed by him whom she was to see no more; there the 
books they had read together, the half erased initials of her 
name upon a tree before her, all told of the happiness of the 
past, and the misery of the future. It was too much, and 
crossing her arms upon the little table before her, she bowed 
her head upon them, with a feeling of utter desolation, 
which till now she had never known. There is a depth of 
melancholy in the sorrow of youth, which can never be felt 
in age, for then we have become inured to it; but in early 
life it takes the young heart by surprise, and like a sudden 
eclipse of the noonday sun, seems the darker from its con- 
trast to the sunshine. Thus did it seem to Xaline, and for 
a time, though her cheek might have been paler, there was 
no other outward expression of her sorrow. She was like a 
young flower crushed af once by some sudden blow. Then 
tears slowly trickled through her pale fingers, and her bosom 
heaved with the deep and uncontrollable expression of her 
grief. A quick breath and a gentle touch aroused her, and 
looking up, she saw before her the object of her thoughts. 
Concealment was in vain. She was in sorrow and in tears, 
and clasping her hands over her pale face, she sank again 
upon her seat from which she had started. She listened te 
his passionate exclamations, his earnest entreaties, and for- 
got for a moment the barrier which separated them. A 
thought of the morrow dispelled the illusion of the moment, 
and starting up, she sought in vain to leave him. Long did 
they linger in that evening bower, and warmly, though all 
in vain, did her own heart second the entreaties of her lover, 
yet was her promise unbroken, and when they separated 
though the heart of Xaline was sad, it was unembittered by 
remorse. 

There had been another witness to this hidden meeting. 
The haughty Guyoso had learned for the first time the exist. 
ence of his rival, and that Xaline did not love him. He met 
him as they separated, and rendered desperate by despair, 
the young Belknap sent back with threefold scorn the fiery 
words which were heaped upon him. The consequences 
were inevitable, and Leon Guyoso to Xaline, with 
the death-blood of his rival upon his ; 

She did not shriek, she did not faint, when she heard that 
he was no more. She did not shun his murderer, for she 


was eminently beautiful. Add to this, that the circumstances 
which attended her admission were in truth romantic and 
singular, and the Ursuline nun becomes, even in this age of 
naked prose, invested with an interest, a charm, of which it 
is in vain to endeavor to divest her. I had the tale from one 
who has often witnessed the soft and melancholy smile which 
irradiated her lovely features, and listened to the warbling 
music of her voice, as it broke the solemn stillness of the 
vesper hour. Whether true or faise, of course I cannot tell ; 
I only “say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 

Xaline Matura was one of the fairest maidens of Louisiana. 
She was beautiful, very beautiful, but her beauty had all 
those characteristic traits which distinguish the daughters 
of this sunny land. Her figure was slight and airy, and her 
high forehead, when contrasted with the jetty hair folded 
above it, and the soft lustre of her deep black eyes, was of a 
snowy whiteness ; but the glow of the rich blood which man- 
tled through her cheek, like the delicate tint of the half 
opened rosebud, gave a charm, a speaking loveliness to her 
face, which few in her own land could boast of. She was 
just in the first bloom of womanhood, with all its bright 
imaginings, and the witching spell of its young hopes before 
her, and she had never known sorrow; yet there was a 
thoughtful expression ever lingering upon her features, 
which was uncommon for her years. Her lofty brow, her 
downcast eye, and a certain undefinable expression of her 
eloquent lips, seemed to tell of tranquil meditation ; for it 
never reminded you of a heart chastened by sorrow, but of 
a young, bright spirit, whose wing instinctively sought again 
jo bathe itself in the light of the sunny skies where it was 
first unfurled. Such wert thou, young and beautiful Xaline! 
Alas, that such as thou shouldst know sorrow! Her mother, 
whom she had lost, some years previous to this period, was 
a Protestant, but her father was a Catholic, who combined 
with all the narrowness of his religious creed, a degree of 
ambition, of sternness, and of family pride, which we sel- 
dom find comprised in one character. He was the only 
scion of a titled house of Spain, and in the last lingering de- 
cay of its fortunes, had sought to bury in a far land his 
chagrin and wounded pride. He had married here, and the 
young Xaline, his only daughter, had long been betrothed to 
the son of a friend of her father. He would inherit a con- 
siderable fortune, and the union, if it would not restore to 
the daughter all the splendor of her house, would at least 
secure to her the comfort and independence, which the father’s 
shattered fortunes would not enable him to ensure her. — 

Xaline was in her eighteenth year; two years previous, 
after she had ratified, at the commands and entreaties of her 
stern and haughty father, the promise he had made for her, 
the gentleman whom she was to marry had left the country 
to spend the intervening time in France. He had now just 
returned, to claim of her the fulfilment of her promise. He 
was young, and striking in his appearance, but the coldness 
and reserve of his disposition, threw a tinge of habitual 
haughtiness over his manners and his person, which, even 
when in the company of the young and childlike Xaline, 
had never been thrown off. In fine, Leon Guyoso was 
rather to be feared than loved, and though he lavished upon 
her all the regard compatible with his haughty nature, it 
was pride alone which fostered and nurtured it. Even this 
Xaline had never returned, and now when he had arrived to 
claim the fulfilment of her promise, she felt a reluctance to 
do so which she could no longer conceal, or disguise from 
her own heart. She had ratified her father’s engagement, 
before she had known its capabilities, or the depth and inten- 
sity of its feelings; but now that they were awakened to 
life, she felt the difficulty of the task, from which filial rev- 
erence and religious principle did not allow her to swerve. 

Frederick Belknap was the son of a New England cler- 
gyman, who had been attracted to the far south, and he had 
known the fair Xaline but to love her with all the intensity 
of a young and proud heart. He had been promptly and 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 





THE NUN OF 8ST. URSULA. 





Original. 





«< She was like a dream of poetry, 
Which may not be written or told, 


Exceeding beautiful.” 


Tuere is something in this southern clime, this land of 
greenness and beauty, which unconsciously carries the mind 
back to the past. Its very loveliness, when arrayed in its 
summer garb, with its springing wild-flowers and its radiant 
verdure, —the music of its singing birds, and the softness of 
its azure skies, —remind us of those tales of the olden time, 
with which the fancy of the novelist pleased our youthful 
imaginations ; and in its adherence to the institutions, the 
manners and customs of the different nations who have set- 
tled it, it possesses still greater power to allure us back to 
other days. We almost forget that we are the children of 
those Pilgrim sires, who sought, amid the unbroken silence 
of the forest, ‘“ {freedom to worship God,” when we see in the 
broad land which they gave us for our inheritance, contrasts 
to themselves, so strong and striking ; and instead of resting 
at the period where the red man roamed unmolested through 
those forests, we involuntarily dwell upon the time when the 
light of religion and of science was dispelling the darkness 
of a former age, and when deeds of chivalry and of romance 
were the poetry of life. Yet it is not that all we see here 
may not, and does not, occur elsewhere ; but that with all 
this, from the circumstances and necessities of the case, 
there is a something primitive and original, peculiar to the 
place. 

Those of the French who settled here, have all the gayety, 
the sprightliness, and impulsive character, which belong 
to that nation. The Spanish are, as they always are, a con- 
trast; and their descendants, although engaging and fasci- 
nating, have little in common with those who retain, even 
in a moderate degree, the feelings and principles of the Puri- 
tans. There is a little rose peculiar to this southern clime, 
which, when blooming in wild luxuriance upon its stem, 
attracts the observer at once, by the extreme loveliness of its 
form, and the exquisite beauty of its hues. It has few 
thorns, and may be easily gained, but the possessor seeks in 
vain for the pleasure he anticipated from its possession ; for 
it has no fragrance, and its leaves drop, when touched. 
Such, with few exceptions, are the bright-eyed daughters of 
the far south-west, — beautiful and amiable, but possessing 
little of the elevation of feeling, the firm basis of well-estab- 
lished principle, which would fit them for the wives and 
mothers of men like those who wrought for us the freedom 
we value so highly. 

Among those things which serve to distinguish this from 
the more northern States, none is more strongly marked 
than that of monastic seclusion. The creole ladies are 
nearly all educated at the convents. They enter them at an 
early age, and come out simple in their tastes and feelings, 
to be introduced to the vexations and business of life, and but 
illy prepared to meet its reverses and its ills. The Ursuline 
convent, to which many are sent, is situated about six miles 
from New Orleans. It attracts at once the attention of the 
observer, by the beauty of its situation, and the peculiarity 
of its appearance. It is a large edifice of brick, and, as it 
gleams through the dark green foliage of the orange and 
catalpa trees, seldom strikes one with the gloom and melan- 
choly which are usually associated with the idea of a con- 
vent ; and, instead of it, we almost sigh for the peace and 
quiet of the s* 

© Vestal’s lot, * 

The wor'd forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
It contains, or did contain, two or three years since, about 
forty nuns, and among the number was one whoni report said 
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knew not that it was by his hand that he fell; she only im-| 
plored of him, and of her father, to defer her marriage till] 
another time, and to allow her to spend the intervening pe- 
riod in the seclusion and quiet of the convent. She offered 
no excuse, no apology for the request, but both knew that 
her heart was breaking; and her calm pale features, and the 
deep melancholy of her tone pleaded too strongly to be re- 
sisted. They consented, and at the expiration of one year, 
Leon Guyoso was to claim again the fulfilment of her pro- 
mise. 

Time passed, and upon the anniversary of the day on 
which Frederick Belknap fell, were congregated, in the 
chapel of the Ursuline convent, the nuns of that order. 
The tall candles which burned before the image of the Holy 
Mother, lit up the gloom of the dark walls, and beneath the 
crucifix of the altar, knelt the fairy figure of the beautiful 
Xaline Matura. She was dressed as for a bridal. Her robe 
was of plain white, and in the rich masses of her dark hair, 
the pale blossom of the orange and the gleaming diamond 
shone side by side, while the folds of her snowy veil fell 
around her person. Her face was very pale, but it was 
tranquil and subdued, and the calm and quiet lustre of her 
eye, told of a faith elevated and strengthened by sorrow, — 
of a heart which had sought to hush the tumultuous storm 
of its earthly feelings, in the untroubled depths of heavenly 
















'and slow ascertainment of astronomical truths as a remarka- 


beloved Kepler, how I wish that we couid have one long 
laugh together! Here at Padua is the principal professor of 
philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested 
to look at the moon and planets through my telescope, which 
he pertinaciously refuses todo! Why, my dear Kepler, are 
you not here? What shouts of laughter we should have at 
all this solemn folly! And, figure the professor of Pisa la- 
boring before the Grand Duke with logical arguments, to 
charm the new planets out of the sky!” “J i‘ 

It was evident from the first what would befall Galileo. 
* * Jn the first place, the idea of the motion of the earth 
was declared heretical at a formal and solemn meeting of 
the Sacred College; and Galileo, its most celebrated defend- 
er, was cited before the reverend tribunal, and asked to re- 
tract his theory. Firm and moderate although he was, the 
instincts of humanity at first prevailed, and he entered into 
an agreement, not again to demonstrate that the Earth 
moved. I verily believe that the venerable astronomer — 
for then his head was blanched, not by grief or care, but by 
the effect of delightful watchings—I verily believe thar, 
trusting to the ultimate consequences of what he had already 
done, and nothing donbtful of the issue of truth, he meant 
to fulfil his promise! But as well might the old man have 
aimed to rule the whirlwind or chain the thunderbolt! The 
feeling of truth —the feeling that he was possessed of great 

























HISTORY OF A TRUTH. 


Proresson Nicnou’s new work, “The Phenomena and 
Order of the Solar System,” contains more of the history of 
astronomy than of the science itself. It traces the gradual 


ble chapter in the history of the human mind ; and it does 
this in a style which mingles the finest feeling with the 
loftiest and serenest philosophy. One of its most interest- 
ing passages is that where the persecutions of Galileo are 
described —a tale that has often been told, but which can 
never become trite, seeing that there has never yet been. 
and cannot soon be, any more expressive example of a truth 
originally persecuted and at length triumphant. When the 
Copernican system was promulgated, about a hundred years 
before the time of the learned Florentine, it was objected to 
on various plausible grounds. It was said, if this system 
were true, Venus ought occasionally to appear in phase, as 
the Moon does — an inference perfectly true. Now, one of 
the first discoveries of Galileo was, that Venus did appear 
in phase. Another objection was — “ How is it possible that 
the earth can move —a ponderous mighty body! Motion 
is quite unnatural to such a mass, whose proper disposi- 
tion is slugglishness and repose.” The answer of Galileo 
was his discovery, by the telescope, that even the Sun re- 





love. All was still as death, until the voice of the gray 
haired priest was heard, and the murmuring accents of Xa- 
line fell upon the ear, like a lulling waterfall at evening. 
Then came swelling through the arched room, the clear 
voices of the nuns, as they mingled in the deep melody of 


the organ. 


Bride of heaven, kneeling now, 
Thou hast breathed the holy vow ; 
Thou hast spoke the sacred word, 
Which the angel’s ear hath heard ; 
One in lip, and one in heart, 

‘Thou art of us now a part. 


From the flowers, which bloom to die, 
From the joys which ever fiy — 

From the hopes whose blossoms spring 
Ne’er a rose without a sting, 

Where the healing waters roll, 

We have brought thy wearied soul. 
Bathe thee in the blessed spring, 
Spread aguin thy spirit’s wing ; 

‘There are flowers whose colors glow, 
All the brighter as they grow ; 

There are hopes which never die, 

In thy home beyond the sky. 


Blessed Mother, hear her now, 

As she speaks the boly vow ; 

By the cross her hand hath signed, 
Be her earthly hopes resigned ; 
One in lip, and one in heart, 

She is of us now a part. 


One by one they threw aside the ornaments which invest- 
ed the person of Xaline ; the jetty hair braided on her brow, 
was cut short, and the long woolen garment of the nuns en- 
veloped her figure, —the scapula and rosary were beside 
her as she knelt, and when the dark pall had been thrown 
over her, dead to the world, Xaline Matura rose a nun of St. 
Ursula. Guyoso returned to claim her, but the vows she 
had taken secured to her the peace she expected not in the 
world. She is still lovely, and sister St. Mary, with her 
noiseless step and gentle voice, is ever a favorite with the 
pupils at the Ursuline nunnery. 

Xaline! young and beautiful vestal! how many a heart. 
which like thine own has tasted only sorrow where it dreamed 
of joy, is seeking, in the feverish excitement of worldly 
pleasure, the peace which thou art finding at a purer source ! 
How many a lip is wreathed with smiles, in the haunts of 
dissipation, which has quivered with agony beneath the touch 
of grief! and what, oh, what 1s happiness, aside from heaven, 
but a poet’s dream! FLORENCE. 

Natchitoches, La., April 3, 1839. 


Sa.ezzo DE Peprapo, praising an old lady for her beauty, 
she answered that beauty was incompatible with her age. 
To which Salezzo replied, «We say, as beautiful as an 
ange!; and yet the angels are, of all creatures, the most 
ancient.” 


“ 


F saci 


Burke estimated that the number of men destroyed in war, 
in all ages of the world, up to his time, amounted to seventy 
thousand millions. 










if planetary dignity was to be so measured. 


began the fierce war between the old and new opinions. 
fect sincerity ; his opponents would not even look through 
ing an influence over learned academicians, as the musket 


edly turned crown evidence, the learned divan of Europe 
flew back most resolutely on metaphysics, and would have 
nething whatever to do with the evidence of the senses. 
The discovery of the satellites especially —the four new 
planets, as they were then called — instead of being wel- 
comed as throwing new light on the wonders and orders of 
the universe, was a heresy which ought above all things to 
be put down. Francesco Sizzi, an astronomer of no mean 
note, and a townsman of Galileo’s, thus gravely and im- 
pressively delivered himself: — “ There are seven windows 
given to animals in the domicile of the head, through which 
the airis admitted to the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, 
to warm, and nourish it; which windows are the principal 
parts of the microcusm or little world, two nostrils, two 
eyes, two ears, one mouth —so in the heavens, as in a micro- 
cosm or great world, there are two favorable stars, (Jupiter 
and Venus,) two unpropitious stars, (Mars and Saturn,) two 
luminaries, (the Sun and Moon,) and Mercury alone unde- 
cided and indifferent. Froin which and many other phenom- 
ena of nature, such as the seven metals, &c., which it were 
tedious to enumerate, we gather that the number of planets 
is necessarily seven. Moreover, the satellites are invisible 
to the naked eye, and therefore can exercise no influence 
over the Earth, and therefore would be useless, and there- 
fore do not exist.” si . e rs 

The spirit, as distinguished from the mere opinions of those 
times, will be tolerably apprehended by an expression of 
another astronomer —a young German, Martin Horky. 
“T will never,” says he, “concede bis four new planets to 
that Italian, though J die for it.” Horky was very valorous : 
but the suspicion is. that he would rather have made Galileo 
die for it. Nothing of this uproar disturbed the calm and 
even soul of the great Florentine, or beut him from the way 
of troth; and he simply replied to the vagaries of the thou- 
sand Sizzis, “ That, although these arguments might have 
force in inducing us to belies e befurehand that no more than 
seven planets existed, they were harily sufficient to annihi- 
late those new ones which were actually seen to exist.” 
The following is a letter written by him at that time toa 
man after trath’s own heart — Joho Kepler :— “Oh, my 


volved on its axis. Again it was said, the dignity of the 
Earth, as a superior body to the planets, is testified by her 
having the Moon as an attendant. Those planets may 
well have motions in orbits — they are trifling in comparison 
with the earth —they have no moons. Galileo made reply 
by his discovery of the four moons of Jupiter —a feature proving 
that planet to have four times the dignity of the Earth, 























Dr. Nichol here remarks —“ Were man exclusively a 
truth-seeker, how happy had been inquirers at the occur- 
rence of so great and wonderful a source of knowledge — 
how welcome these revelations of the telescope! But, in- 
stead, they were the signal for all discord and passion : they 


Galileo and his telescope were hated — and with most per- 
that glass; and I believe the mere sight of it had as terrify- 


of Cortez over the Mexicans! The senses having unexpect- 





discoveries, would have burst all the bonds within which he 
could possibly have compressed himself; Nature does not 
give a man a great secret that he may repose with it. Love 
of the heavens accordingly prevailed, and again Galileo 
taught the grandeur of God’s universe. A second prosecu- 
tion awaited him; when, once more bending to the weakness 
of the flesh, he signed the following abjuration : — “I, Gali- 
leo, in the seventieth year of my age, being brought person- 
ally to justice, being on my knees, and having before my 
eyes the Holy Evangelists, which I touch with my own 
hands, with a sincere heart and faith, I abjure, curse, and 
detest the error and heresy of the motion of the Earth.” — Ed- 
inburgh Journal. 


KING RENE AND THE TROUBADOUR. 


Every reader of history knows that King Rene was fonder 
of music and poetry than of the arts of war and politics. 
In the early part of his reign, before he had become utterly 
helpless and contemptible, by his neglect of affairs of state, 
his Majesty, whilst listening to the musical voice of his 
daughter Margaret, was informed by an officer of his court 
that a wandering minstrel desired access to his royal pres» 
ence, in order that he might exhibit his skill in the joyous 
science. King Rene, at all times too much interested in 
love and music, rejoiced that another novelty would regale 
his ears with some romantic ditty of chivalry and love; he 
commanded that the wanderer should be welcomed, and his 
wants provided for, and that in the evening he should be 
perinitted to exercise his skill in the presence of the Royal 
musician and his court. The king’s commands were obeyed, 
and the stranger was hospitably attended to by the officers 
of the royal household. 

Evening came, and King Rene took his seat in his hall, 
with his daughter by his side: Margaret was not more than 
seventeen, yet her appearance exhibited more marks of 
thought than is common to females of that tender age. 
The fact was, that there was a dormant spirit of ambition 
in the lady, which only wanted bringing out. The frivoli- 
ties of her father’s court were as distasteful to her as her 
own indifference to his favorite pursuits was to the king. 
She would occasionally, to please the king, exhibit her own 
skill, which was by no means small, in his favorite pursuits ; 
but she delighted more in listening to the histories of actual 
war and polities, that to the stories of wandering knights and 
faithful damsels, which were the joy of her father’s heart. 
The minstrel entered the hall, and was brought to the foot. 
stool of the king. He was a fair haired youth of twenty, 
with light blue eyes, and a mild expression of countenance. 
To King Rene’s inquiries he answered that he was of Eng- 
land, and that, attracted by the fame of the sovereign before 
whom he stood, he had wandered thus far in the hope of ob- 
taining the highest reward to which a minstrel could aspire — 
ihe approbation gf King Rene. 

The king bade Him exhibit his skill in his profession, and 
promised favor and promotion if he proved worthy. The 
youthful wanderer obeyed, and sang one of those intermi- 
nable ditties, to us moderns unknown, and which, if attempt- 
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ed, would not be listened to; but at the time of which we 
speak, nothing was more common than for the lovers of mu- 
sic to listen with patience to a lay of eight hours. 

King Rene was delighted with the youth’s performance, 
and, for a wonder, his youthful daughter exhibited the same 
pleasure. The theme of his song was, that a youthful king, 
disdaining to marry as policy or chance directed, wandered 
from his native kingdom, through various realms, to seek a 
wife, such as his youthful fancy had pictured ; how he had 
at length found a princess of such rare and exquisite beauty, 
that his heart was captivated; how, in the capacity of a 
minstrel, this wandering king had wooed and won the daugh- 
ter of the king of France. 

The English minstrel was taken into high favor by King 
Rene ; he remained for weeks at his castle, and during that 
time, had gained favor in the eyes of Rene’s household by 
his disinterestedness ; the king’s profuse gifts to himself he 
distributed among the officers. 

One evening the king was seated in his hall, expecting 
the appearance of his favorite, but he appeared not! The 
king was in terror lest some harm had befallen the young 
Englishman. The castle was searched ; at last a chamber- 
lain entered in breathless haste, and communicated something 
to the king, who immediately arose and accompanied the 
chamberlain to the gardens of the palace. In a bower was 
found the minstrel, fast asleep; on a seat by his side was 
the Princess Margaret, anxiously watching him! King Rene 
was romantic, but not quite such a fool, as to rejoice that a 
daughter of his should love a wandering minstrel. He 
awoke the youth, and bitterly reproached his daughter with 
her unworthy attachment. The youth remained silent for 
a while, at last he spoke, and in the most dignified manner, 
requested an audience of the king in private. There was 
something so noble in the youth’s manner, that he com- 
plied. 

Reader, the wandering minstrel was Henry, of England! 
and the romance of their love may account for the intensity 
of devotion with which the high souled Margaret regarded 
her royal and unfortunate husband, notwithstanding his 
weaknesses and follies. 


THE GARDEN. 


Original. 





Acatn we greet the joyful Spring’s return : 
Nature resumes her robes of many hues, 
And like a bride she smiles in gay attire. 
The tulip bright now shows its gaudy colors, 
As beautiful as tints of evening clouds ; 

The distant forest waves its gracefu) plumes, 
Reflected from the liquid quiet streain. 


The garden shows its many pleasing forms 
And colors blending in sweet harmony ; 
Again the humble violet appears, 
And lovely seems as youthful modesty. 
The garden is my place of meditation, 
Where nature’s charms combine to calm my breast. 
I learn religion here ; the gospel grows 
By every winding path ; a moral truth 
Each form defines — some useful lesson brings 
Tomind. Each plant reflects some attribute 
Of God — each opening bud his care bespeaks ; 
The lily, robed in white — as virgin snows 
Spotless — speaks plain my spirit’s final rest, 
When freed from sin, immortal, clothed anew, 
Called home by Him who formed and sent it here ; 
Undying, pure, immortal as its source, 
It wings its joyful flight to heavenly rest. 


The rose, that bears its thorn that lies concealed, 
Reminds me well to heed my ways, nor think 
That pleasure’s round, that seems so fair, may not 
Conceal a thorn to pierce with poison deep. 
Though fair in form, and pleasing to the eye, 

It lives and grows like pleasures here to die. 


Each form around is graceful symmetry ; 
All nature satisfies with loveliness, 
And seems to constitute a part of man, 
To live in him as he must live in God. 
Each form and color blends in harmony, 
To yield his spirit joy unmixed and pure. 
His servants cluster round and wait his call, 
To minister to all his wants and pains. 
If sick, the foxglove my physician is, 
The lily is my silent clergyman — 
I see myself as in a mirror formed, 
If rightly taught to see and know myself. 
I Jook from form to form as spread around, 
I see the grove that shades the useful bird 
That lives to clear the ground of noxious worms, 


That it may yield me food and sustenance. 
Here is my place of thoughtful meditation, 
My pleasant, calm, and quiet paradise : 
No Gothic domes of crumbling stone are here, 
Or “ petrified religion”? formed by man. 
My thoughts can wander to my spirit’s source, 
_ And there commune with Him who gave it birth, 
In his own temple —there fitly holding 
Converse of what { am, and what may be. 


The laurel, ever green, I here behold, 
Blooming in pink and white ; viewing its form 
And beauties in the tranquil fountain mirror, 

I think of beauty’s bright but fading charms, 
When these alone can only please the eye, 
And learn that knowledge is my greatest wealth. 


The amaranth, the radiant carnation, 
Glittering in the dews of early morn — 
The humming-bird that sucks their perfumed sweets 
Untiring on his ever restless wing — 
The escholtzia, with its blaze of beauty — 
All speak how much is made and lives for me. 
The cheerful mind and ruddy glow of health 
And sweet content, are found by labor here ; 
Beside its winding paths the opiate grows, 
That lulls to rest and peaceful sweet repose. 
There nan first labored and was taught his fate, 
There bloomed the pleasant garden, Paradise. D. P. 


Billerica, Mass. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





| 


Mexican Inpians.— In Mexico the custom of the country | 
authorizes the traveller, when nothing in the shape of a po- 
sada (or inn) is near, to make his halt, with his retinue, at 
the first farm that may suit his convenience. The case is 
the same if the place should be the property of a rich pro- 
prietor, when it is called a Hacienda. Sometimes, however, | 
the halting place was an Indian hut, as in the following in- 
teresting passage, extracted from Latrobe’s Rambler in 
Mexico, iliustrative of the feelings of distrust and fear en- 
gendered in the poor Indians towards their cruel and op- 


pressive conquerors : — 
The inhabitants were all of the softer sex ; consisting of 





\|nor chocolate, nor fodder, nor eggs, nor fowls ; nor bananas, | 
} . . : 
lucky wight had, in the pressure of more than ordinary 


|business, forgotten to buy the ticket! and thought not of it 


three young maidens, under the surveillance of two most 
forbidding crones. We here, if I recollect right, made our! 
first experience of the difficulty to which the traveller is ex- 
athe in Mexico, in persuading the Indian to furnish him, | 
even if paid in advance, with the slightest food or provender, 
either for man or beast. Nothing was to be had. No hai!) 
was the answer toevery query. They had neither maize, 





nor frijoles, nor tortillas, nor dried meal, nor even chile. 
Whatever did they live upon — for they were all, old and 
young, as plump as partridges— No hai! was the only 
word you could extort. However there was no alternative ; 
our animals must rest, if they might not eat; and we con- 
sequently unsaddled, and began to amuse ourselves, as we; 
might, in looking at the bone of our costly ham, and the! 
pounded contents of our biscuit bag, more especially as) 
Espindola whispered to us to have a little patience. Five) 
minutes passed by, and not a word was said. A packet of| 





cigaritas was produced and passed round. What the old) 
Venuses did not refuse, the young ones thought proper to) 
accept. Espindola got into conversation by degrees with) 
one of the elders, and Pourtales began to play the “ irresisti-| 
ble”? with another of the party. Good humor and confidence} 
began to thaw distrust and conquer prejudice. By and by, 
old and young began to move listlessly about. The char- 
coal fire was stirred up. Still there wasnohurry. Another 
moment, and from under a cloth in a dark corner of the 
hut, the stone used in the preparation of tortillas cakes was 
produced ; and, as though by accident, a bowl full of maize| 
flour was discovered. As it was there, one of the old squaws 
fell to work to kneed the bread; while the other, after look- 
ing very carefully about her, found a store of chiles and a 
bag of frijoles. This was not all. A guttural parley in 
their own language was followed by one of the girls step- 
ping out with Espindola to a secret store house, from which 
he returned looking very sly, with his arms full of rich 
golden ears of maize, anda bundle of fodder. By accident, 
a little loop hole in the same quarter flew open, and the 
premises were immediately overrun by a quantity of poultry, 
|rejoicing at their emancipation from the thraldom to which 
they had evidently been subjected on our approach. More 
wonderful than all, we found that, apparently quite unsus- 
pected by the possessors, the hens had employed their time, 
while thus hidden from the light of day, in the production of, 





































a dozen fine eggs. In short, within an hour after the hut 
had been at the extremity of famine, we were furnished 
with an excellent meal, and there was no sign at our depar= 
ure that we left discontent behind us. This is strange, but 
nothing but what is very comprehensible ; being a remnant 
of old times and old policy, when, in consequence of the 
Spaniard taking what he could find, without payment, the 
poor Indian always contrived to have nothing. 

The lesson was not lost upon us; and, ever after, what 
between civility, affected indifference, and content ; a timely 
use of cigaritas and soft words, we never had to leave an 
Indian hut unsatisfied. 

Srveutar Dream anv Disappointment. — A curious inci- 
dent lately occurred in our immediate neighborhood. A 
gentleman, who has a villa near this, dreamed that a certain 
number would be a prize in the lottery. The morning after 
his dream, which was only a week previous to the drawing 
of the lottery, he wrote a note to his clerk to desire him to 
buy the ticket immediately ; and subsequently told many of 
his neighbors and acquaintances of his dream, the number, 
and the purchase of the ticket. Being a very popular per- 
son, all who heard of the circumstances were anxious that 
his dream should be realized ; and, to their great satisfaction, 
the number drew a very large prize. Forthwith, a nume- 
rous party of artisans and peasants, employed by the gentle- 
man in question, sallied forth from Naples, with musical in- 
struments, colors flying, and a banner gaily decorated, on 
which the lucky number was inscribed, and also the amount 
of the prize. In this manner they proceeded to the habita- 
tion of Mr. , and announced the joyful intelligence, 
which, it is needless to say, spread a general hilarity through 
the house. This procession was followed by several friends 
and acquaintances, who came to congratulate the fortunate 
owner of the prize. Refreshments in abundance were served 
out on the lawn for the peasants and artisans ; and a colla- 
tion in the salle-a-manger was offered to the friends. Suffi- 
cient wine of an inferior quality not being in the cellar, the 
best was copiously supplied, in the generosity occasioned by 
the good fortune ofthe host. The health of the winner of the 
prize was repeatedly drunk ; and many suggestions relative 
to the disposal of a portion of the newly acquired wealth 
were given. The news spread, and the pleasure grounds of 
Mr. became literally filled with visiters of all classes, 
when, in the midst of the general rejoicings, the clerk, who 
had been a week before deputed to purchase the ticket, ar- 
rived, with a visage so rueful and wo-begone, that one glance 
at it announced some disagreeable news. Alas! this un- 








until informed of its having drawn a prize. The rage and 
disappointment of Mr. may be more easily imagined 
than described, when he saw the wheel of fortune, which 
had paused at his door, driven to that of another; who, 
having heard of the dream of Mr. , selected the num. 
ber, and became the buyer of the ticket only the day before 
it was drawn. The refreshments so liberally dispensed on, 
this occasion had quite exhausted the larder of the dreamer, 








jand nearly emptied his cellar; and thus ended the affair of 


the lottery. — Lady Blessington’s new work. 





Letitia Exizaseta Lanpon, (who married Captain Geo. 
McLean,) was the daughter of John Landon, Esq., an army 
contractor, and niece of Dr. Whittington Landon, Provost of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Dean of Exeter. Whena 
mere child, she exhibited talent for poetry, and her first 
compositions appeared in the Literary Gazette, seventeen or 
eighteen years ago. She had been before the public so long, 
that her age was supposed to be much older than in reality 
it was—about thirty. Her principal compositions in verse 
are the “ Improvisatrice,” ‘ The Golden Violet,” “ The Golden 
Bracelet,” and “The Vow of the Peacock ;”” her smaller Po- 
ems, contributions to magazines, annuals and literary pa- 
pers, are innumerable. She edited “ Fisher’s Drawing Room 
Scrap Book,’”’ and “ Schloss’s Bijon Almanac,” with great 
talent and skill. Her novels were * Romance and Reality,” 
“ Francesca Carara,” and “Ethel Churchill ;” and her minor 
prose works were, like her verses, beyond counting. Her 
industry and her amazing variety, were indeed wonderful, 
but not more to be admired than the manner in which her 
literary profits were expended. In June last she married 
George McLean, Esq., Governor of Cape Coast, where she 
arrived in Angust. She was immersed in literary projects 
when she was so suddenly cut off. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUNSET IN GEORGIA. 





Original. 





Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light. Byron. 








we should never reject the force of rational evidence ; and/||fore, at some future time to be corrected. As the evils re- 


uninspired by their promptings, we should want an adequate 
motive to investigate the truth. Our love of truth, if we 
happen to possess it, originates from vanity, caprice or sel- 
fishness, enlisted on the side of truth. The same ardor with 
which we may now be writing or declaiming against error, 
would have inspired us in the opposite cause, had our pas- 


sulting from these mistaken measures, become magnified 
and extended, they become likewise apparent to all the mem- 
bers of the community, who are acquainted with the facts, 
and who are not hoodwinked by party spirit. It requires 
but little intelligence to perceive that the evil exists, and it 
requires hardly any thing more than a certain impartiality 


sions been accidentally enlisted with the latter. We never|/of mind to trace the evil to its source. Parties are immedi- 
arrive at the truth, unless our passions direct us into that||ately formed, on the one side, by those politicians and citi- 
path which leads to it. zens who are interested in supporting the abuses, on account 
— of the personal advantage they derive from them, and on 
COUNTERFEITERS OF BENEVOLENCE. . the other side, by those individuals who are aggrieved by 

Vanity often leads to the counterfeiting of benevolence, as||them, and by those politicians, who hope to rise into power 
well as of every other virtue ; and the counterfeit is often|/by reforming them. The arguments used by the latter, sup- 
more imposing than the real virtue, just in proportion as/||posing them to be correct in their views, will soon make suf- 
it is more ostentatious. The counterfeiters of benevolence| ficient impression on the public mind, to convince the people 
are often heard to express their sympathy for objects whose |jof the error of the originators of the unfortunate measure, 
sufferings are beyond the reach of their mercy, since in this|| which produced the national evils. Hence self-government, 
case, they betray no inconsistency by neglecting to send them ||on the part of a nation, is but a series of experiments; and 
relief. They often appear full of concern for their neighbors’ |all the intelligence which is required in order to insure the 
spiritual salvation, while they would not bestow a mite to in-||national prosperity, is simply that which will enable the 
crease his worldly prosperity. The former costs them noth-||people to understand the result of these legislative exper. 
ing but an occasional mention in their prayers, while the latter ||iments. Hence, too, the business of one legislature or con- 
might make some demands on their purse, or require some ||gress is no less to correct the errors of the former members 
exertions not agreeable to their indulence. The sympathy of|/of either of those bodies, than to originate new expedients 
the counterfeiters of benevolence always increases with the|/for the good of the country. In regard to the people, it is 
distance of the object from the reach of their humanity. ||rather the power of being enlightened, as occasion demands, 
They are likewise the zealous defenders of the character of||than the actual possession of a large fund of knowledge, 
















Tne day had been one of uncommon brightness even in 
that bright and luxurious clime. The day-god, revelling in 
beauty, came smiling from another world, to give life and 
loveliness to that glorious morn. During the early part of 
the day, not a cloud was visible ; the sky was of the purest 
blue, and realized in the fullest sense all the dreamy and 
voluptuous softness, all the undefinable attributes of calm, 
unconscious beauty, that I have associated with Italian 
skies, and the fairy-like islands of the Mediterranean. It 
was not until five in the evening, that I observed a few rosy 
clouds, “light shadows from above,” ascending the western 
horizon, which gradually increased, till 


“ Cloud piled on cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the deep blue sky.” 


The scene now became gorgeous beyond description ; those 
pure and beautiful clouds, the shining messengers of the 
spirit land, seemed like huge waves of living light, on which 
an angel might have loved to gaze. The sun was bathing 
in their loveliness, while every hue that nature has given to 
gem or flower, lent its aid to enrich the matchiess splendor 


of that poetry of the sky. It was like the blending of a 
thousand rainbows ; a halo of light so dazzling and ethereal, 


I. never yet conceived. I never felt my soul swell with so 


holy a rapture, as while gazing, with an almost idolatrous 


worship, upon the sublime but unrevealed mysteries of 
creation. Mahomet, that monarch of superstition. never 
promised his devoted followers a heaven of so much love- 


liness, a paradise so full of promise and hope. Years have 
passed away, amid the deep and stirring events of life—the 
fire of youth is becoming quenched, the images of earthly 
beauty have half lost their power to please — yet the remem. 
brance of that sunset scene is as warm and vivid upon my 
heart, as if it were beheld but yesterday. 
«© it were joy, to wander wild and free 
Where southern billows in the sunlight flash, 
Or round some far isle of the burning zone 
Where tropic groves perfume the breath of morn, 
There to view 
The meteor hanging from his cloud on high ; 


Or see the southern fires with blood-red hue, 
Shake their wild tresses o’er the startled sky !”’ 


OSC AR. 
Boston, April, 1839. 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE.—NO. VI. 


BY WILSON FLAGGQG, 





Original. 





ORIGINALITY OF THOUGHT. 

A trRanquit state of mind, though favorable to impar. 
tiality, is destructive of originality of thought. When the 
feelings are calm, we are tempted to pass our judgment 
only upon those subjects which are presented to our minds, 
as we have no motive to push the investigations further 
than the present occasion demands. Originality of opinion 
more frequently arises from caprice, waywardness and ec- 
centricity of disposition, than from any peculiar faculty of 
the mind. If we meet with any violent opposition to our 
designs, we are urged by a principle of retaliation, not only 
to carry our point against every obstacle, but likewise to 
exert our abilities to the utmost, to justify our conduct and 
our opinions. When we suffer persecution on account of 
our tenets of belief or unbelief, if we are not constrained 
by prudence to renounce them, this very persecution in- 
creases our zeal in maintaining them. The indignation 
thus excited in our breasts causes us boldly to examine 
other opinions also, which, had we been unmolested, we 
should never have investigated. Thus we proceed, doubt- 
ing, examining and rejecting one article of general faith 
efier another, until, at length, we cannot find a sect or a 
party on earth that will coincide with us. Had nothing 
happened to disturb our mental tranquillity, our disinterested 
regard to truth alone could never have induced us to make 
all these investigations, or to detect so many errors. Our 
passions are either the greatest friends or the greatest ene. 
mies to the cause of truth. Unbiassed by their influence, 























those who enjoy the good esteem of the majurity, and whose 
accusers are unpopular, since in this case they may gain the 
reputation of benevolence, by the sympathy which they ex- 
press, without hurting their own popularity. But they are 
careful not to engage in the defence of those unfortunates, 
whom the powerful and the influential, or whom the public 
in general condemn, since in this case they would gain no 
public credit for their deed of benevolence. They not only 
manifest, but they actually feel, more sympathy with the suf- 
ferings of those who are connected with the wealthy and the 
great, than with the sufferings of those who are in a mean and 
lowly condition, unless the latter happen, by some freak of 
the public mind, to have become the objects of general sym- 
pathy. They could not act the part of the good Samaritan, 
unless they knew that the act would be immediately pub- 
lished and applauded. They delight in bestowing palpable 
gifts, which can be defined and realized, and made special 
subjects of gratitude and thanksgiving, instead of those lit- 
tle acts of kindness which the truly benevolent are in the 
habit of bestowing, and which inflict no disagreeable sense 


of obligation upon the receiver. Yet as the counterfeiters! 


always use those arts which are necessary to gain them arep- 
utation for benevolence, they are generally more celebrated 
throughout the community for this virtue than those who 
really possess it. 


DEGREE OF INTELLIGENCE NECESSARY FOR NATIONAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Tue kind of intelligence necessary to enable a people to 
govern themselves, is not that which results from an exten- 
sive acquaintance with history, jurisprudence or political 
science. It is simply a knowledge of their own national 
constitution and general laws, and of the operations of 
the political machinery, united with a certain degree of 
liberality of opinion, which preserves one from the tyranny 
of his own prejudices. It is a freedom from error, from 
bigotry and superstition, rather than any positive knowledge, 
which constitutes this species of intelligence. It cannot 
exist with absolute ignorance, but it may exist with a very 
small amount of what is called learning or science. It may 
exist with that very moderate portion of acquisitions which 
may be made by every mechanic throughout the country. 
who does not allow himself to be a slave to Mammon and 
to toil. It is simply that amount of general knowledge 
which, when united with common sense, is sufficient, after a 
political evil of any great magnitude has fallen upon the 
nation, to enable them to trace it to its source ; and this may 
be done by all who are free from bigotry and prejudice, how 
small soever their scientific and literary acquirements. 
This apparently moderate amount of intelligence is all that 
is required to fit a people for self-government —and it is re- 
ally the highest degree of intelligence united with but a mod- 
erate share of information. The mode of its operation is 
the following. The majority of the measures of the national 
and state legislatures, have probably a tendency rather to in- 


jure than to promote the general weal, and will need, there- 





which constitutes the bulwark of freedom. 





THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





Sometuinc New.—A patent has been taken out in Lon- 
don and in Paris, for an improved process of embalming 
and preserving subjects for anatomical purposes. A paper 
on this subject was read before the Medical and Chirurgical 
\Society in London, a short time since, drawn up by G. Smith, 
accompanied by several specimens of large birds, which had 
been subjected to the process, and which, at the end of more 
than two months, were found in a state of extraordinary 
|preservation, the flesh being perfectly soft and elastic, and 
jnot the slightest taint or smell discernible, although no care 
had been taken to empty the crops of half digested food, 
nor the intestines of feculent matter—nor had the birds 
been kept otherwise than freely exposed to the air of a com- 
mon room, with a fire in it. The body of a man who died in 
November last, was also submitted to the inspection of the 
Fellows of the Society — who expressed their satisfaction at 
the great effect and simplicity of the process —and were of 
opinion that the discovery deserved the immediate attention 
of the faculty. If the effects of this preservative fluid, used 
for embalming, be not overrated, it is obvious that this dis- 
covery will be attended with important advantages to ana- 
tomical science. 








Caovtcuouc.— The caoutchouc for Indian rubber] tree oc- 
curs very generally as a solitary tree, although occasionally 
two or three may be found grouped together. It is among 
the most magnificent of forest trees, and is second to the 
banian only, because that tree admits of indefinite extension. 
Such is the size of the caoutchouc, that it may be distin- 
guished from a distance of several miles by its dense, im- 
mense and lofty crown. The dimensions of one of the lar- 
gest are as follows :— The circumference of the main trunk, 
seventy-four feet; circumference of the main trunk and the 
supporters, a hundred and twenty feet; and of the area 
covered by the branches, six hundred and ten feet, (more 
thari a tenth of a mile;) the estimated height, a hundred 
feet. The appearance of the tree, as one approaches the 
trunk, is majestic. Jt has a natural tendency to throw out 
branches both from the main trunk and from the branches ; 
and these have a strong disposition to cohere with the trunk 
and with each other. When the roots are thrown out, either 
from the main trunk or very near it, they ordinarily run 
down its surface, and impart to it the picturesque appear- 
ance of elaborate sculpture. Frequently the caoutchoue 
plants itself on other trees, and, as soon as it is firmly fixed, 
casts down its roots, to the ground. These, according to 
their nature, s@@k each other; a net work is soon formed 
round the tree; the reticulations diminish with the multi- 
plications of the roots ; and at length a solid and firm cylin- 
der is formed round the tree, which received the young seed- 
ling, which is eventually stifled in the embrace of the caout- 
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The juice is procured from transverse incisions 


chouc. 


made in the larger root. 
and even penetrates it; but the flow of juice is from the||bardic letters with some very curious marks, but without 


bark alone. Under the incision a hole is scooped in the}|bars or lines. Very little of this old harmony has as yet 
earth, in which a leaf, folded up into the shape of a rude|| been decyphered, for the key to it has been lost for ages. 


cap, is placed. The fluid as it issues is, when good, nearly 
of the consistence of cream, and of a very fine white color. 
Its excellence is known by the degree of its consistence ; 
and the quality of caoutchouc—which would appear to de- 
pend on this consistence —is readily ascertained by rubbing 
a few drops on the palm of the hand, when the caoutchouc 
rapidly becomes separated. By kneading this up again, it 
speedily becomes elastic. Many incisions are made in one 
tree; the juice flows rapidly at first, but diminishes in a 
few moments. It flows more copiously during the night. 
In two or three days a layer of caoutchouc is formed over 


the wound, and the flowing consequently ceases. 


Preservation oF Sturrep Brrps From Insects. —In the 
latter part of that very amusing work, ‘“ Waterton’s Wan- 
derings in South America,” are some very judicious rules 
for the preservation of birds, for the cabinets of the curious. 
The proper method of dissection and arrangement is fully 
explained, and lastly, the preservation of the specimens 
from the depredation of insects, he assures us, is secured by 
the use of a solution of corrosive sublimate : — “Corrosive 
sublimate is the most fatal poison to insects that is known. 
It is anti-putrescent; so is the alcohol, and they are both 
colorless ; of course they cannot leave a stain behind them. 
The spirit penetrates the pores of the skin with wonderful 
velocity, deposits invisible particles of the sublimate, and 
flies off. The sublimate will not injure the skin, and noth-|| 
ing can detach it from the parts where the alcohol has left 
it. All the feathers require to be touched with the solution, 
in order that they may be preserved from the depredation of 
the moth. The surest way of proceeding is to immerse the 
bird in the solution, and let it dry before it is dissected. 
Furs of animals immersed in this solution will retain their 
pristine brightness and durability in any climate. The 
finest curled feather from a lady’s head dress, if dipped in 
the solution and shaken gently till it is dry, will not have a 
curl injured by the operation, and will be preserved from the 
chance of depredation of the insect.” 

Scureicat Operations on AniMaLs. — We see it mentioned 
in an English newspaper that the losses which farmers and 
others sometimes suffer from: accidents to the limbs of their 
cattle, may be avoided by resorting to amputation.—“ In 
the course of last summer,” says our authority, “ Mr.C. had 
a fine two year old ox, which, from an accident, had one of, 
its legs broken a little above the hough joint, and the bone 
so much shattered, that there was only one of two alterna- 
tives left, either destroying the animal, or resorting to am- 
putation. As it was not fit for the knife, the latter alterna- 
tive was certainly the most desirable, although with most 
people the case would have been considered so hopeless, that 
the uther would be the one adopted. Mr. C. decided differ- 
ently, and with a result that proved he had judged wisely. 
The resolution was no sooner taken than acted upon, and 
the broken limb removed by amputation, the animal having 
stood the operation so well, as to refuse food for one day| 
only. We have only to add, that the course adopted so far 
realized Mr. C.’s expectations, that his ox continued to re- 
cover, and fed so well, that it is now fit for the butcher. It) 
is thus seen that farmers, when any of their cattle meet with 
an accident, whereby a limb is broken, and the bone so 
much shattered that recovery from a union of the parts is 
hopeless — it is not necessary to destroy the animal. In the 
present case, amputation was made at a part so favorable for 
bandages and strapping, that these were soon all abandoned, 
and the healing of the part left to nature; yet the animal 
recovered, fattened, and turned out all that its owner could 
have wished under the circumstances.” 

Ox.p Music.— A competent person is busily engaged in 
examining and arranging the hoard of music which has 
been lying for years at the British Museum, with a view of 
making a catalogue of it, and, of course, rendering it avail- 
able to the musical world. It is stated that, besides a quan. 
tity of printed compositions, there are a number of curious 
manuscripts, some the productions of English soventigns 
and there is no doubt but some very valuable works will be 
found among this hitherto unexplored treasure. There is a! 
very curious specimen in the library of the Welsh School, 
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in Gray’s Inn road, of the musical notation of the ancient 
The incision reaches the wood,}| Britons in the eleventh century. The characters are the 


THE LADYE’S BRYDALLE. 





BY ROBERT HERRICK, & POET OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 





** Come hither! come hither, my little foot page, 
And bear to my good ladye 
This ring of the good red gowde, and be sure 
Rede well what she telleth to thee ; 


“ And take tent, little page! if my ladye’s cheeke 
Be with watching and weeping pale, 
If her locks are unkempt, and her bonnie eyes red, 
And come back and tell me thy tale. 


4¢ And marke, little page ! when thou shewest the ring, 
If she snatcheth it hastilye — 
If the red bloode mouut up her slender throate, 
To her forehead of ivorye ; 


“ And take good heede, if for gladnesse or grief, 
So chaungeth my Jadye’s cheere ; 
Thou shalt know by her eyes — if their light laugh out, 
Throwe the miste of a startynge tear, 


“ (Like the summer sun throwe a morning cloude,) 
There needeth no further token, 
That my ladye brighte, to her own true knighte, 
Hath keepit her faith unbroken. 


“ Now ryde, little page! for the sun peeres out 
Ower the rimme of the eastern heaven ; 
And back thou must bee, with thy tydinges to mee, 
Ere the shadow falls far at even.”? — 


Awaye and awaye! and he’s far on his waye, 
The little foot page, already, 

For he ’s backed on his lord’s own gallant graye, 
‘That steede so fleete and steddye. 


But the knighte there stands lyke a charmed man, 
Watchinge with ear and eye, 

The clatteringe speede of his noble steede, 
That sywfte as the wynde doth flye. 


But the wyndes and the lightninges are loiterers alle 
To the glaunce of a luver’s mynde ; 

And Sir Alwynne, I trow, had call’d Bonnybelle slow, 
Had her fleetnesse outstrippit the wynde. 


Beseemed to him, that the sun once more 
Had stayedde his course that daye — 

Never sicke man longed for morninge lighte, 
As Sir Alwyne for eveninge graye. 


But the longest daye must end at last, 
And the brightest sun must sette : 

There stayedde Sir Alwynne, at peepe of dawne, 
‘There, at even, he stayedde him yette. 


And he spyethe at last —— “* Not soe, not soe, 
’Tis a sinalle graye cloude, Sir Knighte, 
That riseth up like a courser’s head, 
On that border of gowden lighte.’’ 


* But harke! but harke! and I heare it now — 
*Tis the comynge of Bonnyhbelle ! ”” 

“ Not soe, Sir Knighte! from that rockye height, 
’T was a clattering stone that felle.” 


“ That slothefulle boy! but [ll think no more 
Of him and his lagging jade, to-day.”’ — 

“ Righte, righte, Sir Knighte!’’ ‘ Nay, more, by this lighte, 
Here comethe mye page and mye gallant graye.” « 


“ Flowe nowe, little page! ere thou lightest downe, 
Speake but one word and hastilye ; 
Little page, hast thou seen mye ladye luve ? 
Hath my ladye keepit her faith with me? ” — 


 [’ve seene thy ladye luve, Sir Knighte, 

And welle hath she keepit her faith with thee.” — 
* Lighte downe, lighte downe, my trustye page ; 

A berrye browne barb shall thy guerdon bee. 


* Tell on, tell on; was mye ladye’s cheeke 
Pale as the lilye, or rosye red ? 
Did she putte the ringe on her finger smalle ? 
And what was the very first word she said?” 


“ Pale was thy ladye’s cheeke, Sir Knighte, 
Blent with no streake of the rosye red ; 
I putte the ringe on her finger smalle, 
But there is no voice amongste the dead.” — 
* * * * * * ~ 2 
There are torches hurrying to and froe, 
In Raeburne ‘Tower, to-nighte ; 
And the chapelle doth glowe, with lamps, in a rowe, 
As if for a brydalle ryte. 


But where is the bryde? and the brydegroome where ? 


And where is the holye prieste ? 
And where are the guests that should bidden bee 


To partake of the marriage feaste ? 


2 


LITERATURE. 


The bryde from her chamber descendeth nowe, 
And the bridegroom her hand hath ta’en ; 

And the guestes are met, and the holye prieste 
Precedeth the marriage traine. 


The bryde is the fair Maude Winstanlye, 
And Deathe her sterne brydegroome ; 

And her father follows his only childe 
To his mother’s yawning tombe. 


An aged man and a woefull man, 
And a heavy moan makes hee : 
‘* Mye childe! mye childe! myne only childe! 
Would to God, I had dyed for thee! ” 


An aged man, those white hairs telle, 
And that bended back and knee, 

Yet a stalwart knighte, at Tewksburye fight, 
Was Sir Archibald Winstanlye. 


’Tis a moving thing, to see the teares 
Wrung out from an aged eye ; 

Seldom and slowe, like the scantye droppes 
Of a fountaine that’s neare a-drye. 


’Tis a sorrye sighte to see graye haires 
Bro’t downe to the grave with sorrowe ; 

Youthe looks, throwe the cloud of the present daye 
For a golden gleame to-morrowe. 


But the olde white head, and the feeble knees 
Bereft of earthly staye ! — 

God helpe thee nowe, olde Winstanlye ! 
Good Christians for thee praye! 


But manye a voice in that burial trayne, 
Breathes gloomilye aparte, 
‘‘ Thou had’st not been childelesse now, old maa! 
But for thine own harde hearte.” 


And manye a maide, who streweth flowers é 
Afore the ladye’s biere, 
Weepes out, “ Thou had’st not dyed, sweet Maude, 
If Alwynne had been heere.”’ 
* * * * * * 


What solemn chaunt ascendeth slowe ? 
What voices peale the straine? 

The monks of St. Sivitholm’s Abbeye neare, 
Have met the funeral traine. 


They hold their landes, full many a roode, 
From the lords of Raeburne ‘Tower, 

And ever when Deathe doth claime his preye 
From within that lordlye bowere, 


Then come the holye fathers forth, 
The shrowdedde corse to meete, 

And see it laid in hallowed grave 
With requiem sadde and sweete. 


And nowe, they turn and tread the waye 
To that last home so nigh, 

Where all the race of Winstanlye, 
In dust and darkness lye. 


The holye altar blazethe brighte, 
With waxen tapers high, 

Elsewhere, in dimme and doubtful lighte, 
Doth all the chapelle lye. 


Huge, undefined shadows fall 
From pillar and from tombe ; 

And many a grim old monumente 
Lookes ghastlye throu the gloome, 


And many a rustye shirte of mail, 
The eye may scantly trace, 

The crestedde helmet, black and tarr’d, 
That grinns with stern grimace. 


Banner and ’scutcheon, from the walles, 
Wave, in the cold night aire, 

Gleames out their gorgeous heraldrye, 
In the ent’ring torche’s glare. 


For now, the marriage companye, 
Beneath that arched doore, 

Beare in the lovelye, lifeless claye, 
Shall pass there-out no more. 


And up to the sounding aisle, ye stille, 
Their solemn chaunte may heare, 
*Till, neath that blazoned catafalque, 

They gently rest the biere. 


Then ceaseth ev’rye sounde of life; 
So deep that awful hushe, 

Ye heare from yon fresh open’d vaulte, 
The hollowe death-wynde rushe. 


Back from the biere the mourners alle 
Retire a little space, 

Alle but the olde, bereavedde manne, 
Who taketh there his place, 


Beside the head ; but none may see 
The working of his minde, 

So lowe upon the sunken breaste, 
Is that graye bead declined. 
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* * - * * * * 


The masse is said ;— they raise the dead ; — 
The palle is flung aside ; — 

And soon that flower, untimelye cropped, 
The darksome pit shall hide. 


It gapeth close at hand — deep downe, 
Ye may the coffin see, 

By the lampe’s pale glare, just kindled there, 
Of many a Winstanlye. 


And the gilded nails on one look brighte, 
And the velvet of cramoisice ! 

She hath scarce lain there a full told yeare, 
The laste Dame Winstanlye. 


« There’s room for thee here, oh, daughter deare!”’ 
Methinks I heare her saye — 

«‘ There’s room for thee, Maude Winstanlye ! 
Come downe, make no delaye.” 


And from the vault two grimlye armes, 
Upraisede, demande the dead — 

Hark ! hark! ’tis the thunder of trampling steedes ; 
*Tis the clank of an armed tread! 


There are armed heads, at the chapelle dvore ; 
And in armour all bedight, 

In sable steele, from head to heele, 
In steps a stately knighte. 


And up the aisle, with echoeing tread, 
Alone advanceth he ; 

To barre his waye, doth none essaye, 
Of the fun’rall companye. 


And never a voice, amongst them alle, 
Doth ask who he mote bee ; 

Nor why his armed steppe disturhes 
That sad solemnitie ; 


Yet many an eye, with fixed stare, 
Doth sternlye on him frowne ; 

But none may trace the strangerre’s face ; 
He weares his vizorre downe. 


He speakes no word, but moves his hande, 
And straighte they all obeye ; 

And every soule that standethe there, 
Falles back to make him waye. 


He passethe on — noe hande dothe stirre — 
His steppe the onlye sounde ; 

He passethe on — and signs them sette 
The coffine on the grounde. 


A momente, gazinge downe thereon, 
With foldedde armes, doth staye ; 

Then stoopinge, with one mightye wrenche, 
He teares the lidde awaye. 


Then risethe a confused sounde, 
And some half forward starte, 
And murmur sacriledge, and some 

Beare, hastilye, apart. 


The agedde knighte, at that strange sighte, 
Whose consciousness hath fledde ; 

But signe nor sounde disturbethe him, 
Who gazethe on the dead. 


And seemethe, as that lovelye face 
Doth all exposed lye, 

As if its holy calme o’erspreadde 
The frowninge faces bye. 


And nowe, beside the virginne corse, 
Kneels down the stranger knighte, 
And up his vizorred helm he throwes, 

But not in open sighte. 


For to the pale cold, clammye face, 
His own he stoopethe lowe ; 

And kisseth, first the bloodlesse cheeke, 
And then, the marble browe. 


Then to the dead lippes glued so long, 
The livinge lippes do staye, 

As if, in that sadde, silent kisse, 
The soule had passed awaye. 


But suddenne, from that mortalic trance, 
As with 2 desp’rate straine, 

Up, up, he springes! his armour ringes! 
‘The vizorre’s down againe. 


With many a flowerre her weeping maides, 
The ladye's shrowde, have drest ; 

And one white rose is in the folde, 
That veils her whiterre breaste. 


One goldenne ringlette on her browe, 
(Escappede forthe) doth straye, 

So on a wreathe of driftedde snowe, 
The wintry sunbeams playe. 


The mailedde hande hathe ta’en the rose 
From off that breaste, so fayre, 

The faulchion’s edge, from that pale head, 
Hath shorne that goldenne hayre. 


* 





One heavy sighe! the firste and laste, 
One deep and stiflede groane ; 

A few long strides —a clange of hoofes — 
And, the armedde strangerre’s gone ! 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 


M. Dacverre, at Paris, has effected all that painting or 
engraving can achieve, by means of a camera obscura, 
passing the light upon a metallic surface, covered with a 
black composition; it is upon this black surface that the 
solar rays draw in white, more or less pure, all the objects 
upon which the object-glass (lentille) is directed. The shades 
from white to black are given by the combinations of light 
and shadow. The drawing finished —and it is done in a 
few minutes — a slight preserving varnish is passed over it, 
and the image remains inattackable by the action of the air 
or light. The intensity of the light is of great importance 
in the apparatus of M. Daguerre, for M. Biot assures us that 





o'clock, present such differences, that it may be judged at 
|what time of the day the operation tcok place. 

This instrument has decided ‘the important fact that the 
moon’s rays have action on the surface of the earth by their 
light and heat. They produced, when concentrated, a large 
white spot on the black surface. 

A letter of Professor S. B. Morse, dated Paris, March 9. 
bears testimony to the value of the extraordinary invention 
or discovery of M. Daguerre, which will doubtless introduce 
a new era into the history of the arts. The burning of the 
Diorama belonging to M. Daguerre, in Paris has destroyed | 
nearly all the results of his experiments. The following is, 
an extract of Professor Moore’s letter : — 

“ A few days ago I addressed a note to M. D. requesting, | 
as a stranger, to see his results, and inviting him in turn to. 
see my telegraph. I was politely invited to see them under| 
these circumstances, for he had determined not to show them 
again, until the Chambers had passed definitely on a proposi-| 
tion for the Government to purchase the secret of the dis- 
covery, and make it public. The day before yesterday, the 
7th, I called on M. Daguerre, at his rooms in the Diorama, | 
to see these admirable results. 

“They are produced on a metallic surface, the principal! 
pieces about seven inches by five, and they resemble aqua-. 
tint engravings, for they are in simple chiaro oscuro, and 
not in colors. But the exquisite minuteness of the delinea-| 
tion cannot be conceived. No painting or engraving ever| 
approached it. For example : —In a view up the street, a 
distant sign would be perceived, and the eye could just dis-| 
cern that there were lines of letters upon it, but so minute as) 
not to be read with the naked eye. By the assistance of a| 

powerful lens, which magnified fifty times, applied to the de-| 
lineation, every letter was clearly and distinctly legible, and 
so also were the minutest breaks and lines in the walls of | 
the buildings, and the pavements of the street. The effect 





ithe same objects, drawn at eight o’clock, at noon, and four| 


building of the Diorama, with his own house, all his beauti- 
ful works, his valuable notes and papers, the labor of years 
of experiment, were, unknown to him, at that moment be- 
coming the prey of flames. His secret indeed is still safe 
with him, but the steps of his progress in the discovery, and 
his valuable researches in science, are lost to the scientific 
| world. I learn that his Diorama was insured, but to what 
‘extent I know not. I am sure all friends of science and im- 
| provement will unite in expressing the deepest sympathy in 
|M. Daguerre’s loss, and the sincere hope that such a liberal 
sum will be awarded him by his Government, as shall enable 
him, in some degree at least, to recover from his loss.” 


REMAINS OF A FORMER WORLD. 


Tue important use of coal and iron in administering to 
jthe supply of our daily wants, give to every individual 
amongst us, in almost every moment of our lives, a personal 
concern, of which but few are conscious, in the geological 
events of these very distant eras. We are brought into im- 
mediate connection with the vegetation that clothed the an- 
cient earth, before one half of its actual surface had been 
formed. The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements 
to the soil and the atmosphere by which they have been 
nourished, but, treasured up in subterranean store-houses, 
have been transformed into enduring beds of coal, which 
in these latter ages have become to man the sources of heat, 
and light, and wealth. My fire is now burning with fuel, 
and my lamp with gas, derived from coal that has been 
buried for countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain our forges 
and furnaces, and the power of our steam engines, with the 
remains of plants of ancient forms, and extinct species, 
which were swept from the earth ere the formation of the 


||transition strata was completed. Our instruments of cutlery, 





the tools of our mechanics, and the countless machines 
which we construct by the infinitely varied applications of 
iron, are derived from ore for the most part coeval with, or 
more ancient than the fuel, by the aid of which we reduce 
all to its metallic state, and apply it to innumerable uses in 
the economy of human life. Thus, from the wreck of forests 
that waved upon the surface of the primeval lands, and from 
ferruginous mud that was lodged at the bottom of the prime- 
val waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and iron, - 
these two fundamental elements of art and industry, which 
contribute more than any other mineral productions of the 
earth to increase the riches, and multiply the comforts, and 
ameliorate the condition of mankind. 
* * f * * * * * 


The most beautiful example I have ever witnessed is that 


||of the coal mines of Bohemia. The most elaborate imitation 


of living foilage on the painted ceilings of Italian palaces 
bear no comparison with the beauteous profusion of extinct 





of the lens upon the picture was in a great degree like that 
of the telescope in nature. 

“Objects moving are not impressed. The Boulevard, so 
constantly filled with a moving throng of pedestrians and 
carriages, was perfectly solitary, except an individual who 
was having his boots brushed. His feet were compelled of 


vegetable forms with which the galleries of these instructive 
coal mines are overhung. The roof is covered as with fes- 
toons of the most graceful foliage, flung in wild irregular 
profusion over every portion of its surface. The effect is 
heightened by the contrast of the coal black color of these 
vegetables, with the light ground work of the rock to which 





course, to be stationary for some time, one being on the 
box of the boot-black, and the other on the ground. Con- 
sequently, his boots and legs are well defined, but he is with- 
out body or head because these were in motion. 

“The impressions of the interior views are Rembrandt 
perfected. One of Mr. D.’s plates is an impression of a 
spider. The spider was not bigger than the head of a large 
pin, but the image, magnified by the solar microscope to the 
size of the palm of the hand, having been impressed on the 
plate, and examined through a lens, was further magnified, | 
and showed a minuteness of organization hitherto not seen! 
to exist. You perceive how this discovery is, therefore, 
about to open a new field of research in the depth of micro- 
scopic nature. Weare soon to see if the minute has dis- 
coverable limits. The naturalist is to have a new kingdom 
to explore, as much beyond the microscope as the microscope 
is beyond the naked eye. 

“But Iam near the end of my paper, and I have unhap- 
pily to give a melancholy close to my account of this ingeni- 
ous discovery. M. Daguerre appointed yesterday at noon 
to see my telegraph. He came, and passed more than an| 
hour with me, expressing himself highly gratified at its 
operation. But while he was thus employed, the great, 





they are attached. The spectator feels transported, as if 
by enchantment, into the forests of another world: he be- 
holds trees, of form and character now unknown upon the 
surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the 
beauty and vigor of their primeval life; their early stems 
and bending branches, with their delicate apparatus of fo- 
liage, are all spread forth before hira, litte iv.paired by the 
lapse of countless ages, and bearing faithful records of ex- 
tinct systems of vegetation, which began and terminated in 
times of which these relics are the infallible historian. Such 
are the grand natural herbaria wherein these most ancient 
remains of the vegetable kiagdom are preserved in a state 
wl integrity little short of their living perfection, under con- 
\ditions of our planet which exist no more.— Dr. Buckland. 








Tue bones of a rhinoceros were recently found in Paris, 
while digging the foundations of the new buildings at the 
Hotel de Ville. They were discovered at the depth of seven- 
pa feet beneath the surface, in an alluvial yellow sand, 
|mixed with pebbles. Rhinoceros bones have not before been 
found in Paris, although the bones of elephants have been 
jmet with. 
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Lorp Byron. — Whatever defects of character Lord By- 
ron may have possessed, and however severe he may have 
been in his censures of many of his contemporaries, whom 
perhaps he despised too much, on account of their want of 
mental independence, we think it may truly be said of him 
that he was the only poet of his day who passed his judg- 
ment upon the authors of a past age, without any reference 
to his own merits or deficiencies. He was for instance a 
great admirer of the poets of what may be called the classi- 
cal school, to which, notwithstanding his frequent passages 
of exalted beauty, on account of his general carelessness of 
composition, he cannot be said properly to belong. He 
knew his own defects as a poet, and he was the only one 
who seemed to possess this kind of self-knowledge. He 
knew that all his productions were disfigured by carelessness ; 
perhaps, at the same time he was aware that even in classi- 
eal elegance he surpassed his contemporaries, with the sin- 
gle exceptions of Campbell and Rogers. This might be the 
reason why he was so willing to admit the superiority of the 
classical’ school of poets, commonly termed the Pope school, 
since he knew that by commending the latter, while he con- 
demned himself, he brought a severer condemnation upon 
his brethren of the muse. In a letter written in 1820 to Mr. 
Murray, who had mentioned to him that one half of one of 
his poems, which Mr. M. was going to publish, was very 
good, he remarks in a postscript, — “You say that one half 
is very good: you are wrong; for if it were, it would be 
the finest poem in existence. Where is the poetry of which 
one half is good? Is it the Aneid? Is it Milton’s? Is it 
Dryden’s? Is it any one’s, except Pope’s and Goldsmith's ? 
of which ail is good!—and yet these last two are the poets 
whom your pond poets (meaning the Lake school) would ex- 
plode! But if one half of the two new cantos be good, in 
your opinion, what would you have more? No—no; no 
poetry is generally good— only by fits and starts —and you 
are lucky to get a sparkle here and there.” 


Femate Powiticians.— With regard to the matter of ab- 
stract right, there is no doubt in our own mind of the right 
of women to take a part in the affairs of the nation; but 
when it is resolved into a question of expediency, the case is 
entirely altered. We would not undertake to prove that 
women are not by nature as highly endowed with those 
gifts which would enable them to be wise and virtuous legis- 
laters, as the other sex; because we think such a question 
could not be decided, but by an experiment which the pres- 
ent circumstances of society will not permit to be made. 
But, on the other hand, it would not be a very difficult mat- 
ter to prove, that, whether qualified or otherwise, the preja- 
dices of society will not tolerate any female interference in 
the management of the affairs of government. Hence a 
female politician, were she the wisest individual of her day 
and generation, and were her measures such as would meet 
the approbation of the greatest men of the age, must still 
be the prominent butt of ridicule, among all parties and all 
classes. Her sex would bring disgrace upon her politics, 
and her politics would bring disgrace upon her sex. Men 
would ridicule her for meddling with those subjects over 
which they claim exclusive jurisdiction, and women would 
ridicule her for the odium which she was the means of 
bringing upon their sex. A woman cannot obtain justice 
when she emerges from the sphere which custom has as- 
signed her. She is allowed to be a poetess, a painter, a mu- 
sician ; she may practice any of the fine arts, and obtain her 
just reputation. But as soon as she takes a part in those 
exercises which are regarded as peculiarly masculine; if 
she becomes a public speaker, a political author, a contro- 
versialist, or a professor of any of the manly sciences, the 
reputation she may obtain by the display of abilities and 
learning is vastly less than the odium she incurs by over. 
stepping the bounds of female modesty. Read the history 
of those women who have, either as authors or as lecturers, 
taken an active part in the administration of the political af- 
fairs of government, with the exception of the crowned/| 
heads, and you will read the history of persons, who have 
lived as the objects of the most merciless slander and foul- 
mouthed scurrility, and have finally left the world with the 
enviable reputation of highly gified monsters. Such are 
the unconquerable prejudices of suciéty ; and they exist in 
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the minds of the female no less than of the male sex. 
Whether these prejudices are founded upon any solid rea- 
sons or otherwise, we do not pretend to entertain an opinion. 
The sphere in which a woman is allowed freely to exercise 
her talents is, notwithstanding her exclusion from politics, 
exceedingly broad. She may be a moralist, a poetess, an 
editor, (if not political,) a tourist, a novelist ; and it denotes 
a wonderful degree of indiscretion, therefore, for a woman 
to leave the delightful and peaceful sphere of literature, for 
factious and contentious theatre of political strife. 

Women are by their nature and their education peculiarly 
qualified to exercise moral influence over the minds of men. 
No great works of moral reform can ever be effected, unless 
the female sex countenance the undertaking by their private 
approbation and encouragement. But as soon as_ they 
emerge from their proper retirement and become politicians, 
they immediately lose their influence, and hurt the cause 
they have espoused, by the scandal they bring upon them- 
selves and their fellow laborers, by unsezing themselves for 
its accomplishment. 


Boston anp Liverroot Steam Line. —Our readers have 
hardly heard the subject broached, of a line of steatn ves. 
sels between Boston and Liverpool, before the thrilling an- 
nouncement bursts upon them, that arrangements are deter- 
mined on to that effect, and that ships of the most efficient 
class are actually building for the line. The advantages 
of thisemovement to the interest of this city must of course 
be incalculable. With direct communication with Liverpool. 
and the facilities which the Western Railroad will in a few 
months open to her merchants, Boston enterprise and Boston 
capital will shortly be tasked to their utmost to supply the 
demands of her increased trade. 

The nature of the plan is exhibited in the following ex- 
tract of a letter from S. Conrad, to Dana, Fenno & Hen- 
shaw, of this city : — 

“ London, 22d March, 1839. 

“Dear Sirs, — You will be pleased to Jearn that steam 
boats are to proceed from this country twice in each month 
for Boston, calling at Halifax. The government have given 
the contract to me for eight years certain, and it may con- 
tinue mach longer—a year’s notice is to be given on either 
side. I am building powerful boats; they will be equal to 
any ever built in this country. ‘They are 1100 tons and 420 
horse power, and as the government have been very liberal 
to me, Iam determined to have the best boats that can be 
procured. 
government, and am to get fifty-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling, paid quarterly — which is no small sum to assist me in 
paying the way; and I think when the boats are seen, that | 


ward of Boston. I hope to make the passage to Boston, 
calling at Halifax, in twelve days. I have nodoubt a steam 


month. It will be a great advantage tu Boston, and I think 


will do so. 

“T hope to find that you have established peace on your 
borders. 
war, and it is to be regretted that the acts of indiscreet 


great nations.” 





Tue Bazar.—Old Faneuil Hall has exhibited for the 
last three days, a busy scene of traffic and of joyous hilarity. 
The ladies of the Seamen’s Aid Society, having made suita- 
ble preparation, on Wednesday opened a Fair for the benefi: 
of that excellent institution. The income from the Fair is 
designed mainly for the support of the Mariners’ House, — 
which is supported by that Society, and which is designed to 
remedy the evils under which sailors have long suffered, 
from the wickedness and rapacity of unrighteous land. 
lords. 

The venerable hall was gaily decorated with a profusion 
of banners, streamers, mottoes, &c., and was thronged dur- 
ing the three days. the interest of the orcasion being height- 


ened by music from the different bands during the evenings. 
and by salutes from a miniature brig, which was placed at 
one end of the hall, and more than all by the smiles of a! 
large circle of accgmplished ladies. 
any thing of the kind conducted with so wuch spirit, or ar- 
ranged with so much taste and elegance. 
wish, however, with the best wishes for the success of the 
ladies, that the raffles had been omitted. 


We have rarely seen 


We could but 


I am bound only to carry the mail on account of 


shall have all the passengers from Boston, and to the east- 


packet will leave each port before long, three times in the) 


you should all encourage me, and I have no doubt but you; 


It is not the interest of either country to go to 


people should lead to results injurious to the welfare of two) : i : 
in figures, of his remarkable faculty. He received a liberal 
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Mr. Dunn’s Cutnesg Cottection.— The richest collection 
of Chinese curiosities in the world, is now exhibiting at 
Philadelphia. It is the result of the efforts of Nathan Dunn, 
Esq., of that city, who, while engaged in successful enter- 
prises at Canton, conceived the idea, similar to that which 
sent Catlin roaming through our western wilds, and which 
has led to an exhibition of a somewhat similar character, 
though of course exceedingly diverse in all its details. One 
presents a view of the wildness and romance of savage life, 
the other a representation of the gaudy luxuriance of a half 
civilized, but rich and sensual people, who are the very anti- 
podes of the wild American in every thing else as much as 
in geographical position. It is a singular coincidence, that 
this collection should be opened to the public for the first 
time, while Mr. Catlin’s collection is exhibiting in the same 
city. 

Mr. Dunn’s collection is designed to embrace every thing 
necessary to a full exemplification of the appearance, man- 
ner of living, and avocations of the Chinese of all classes, 
their food, clothing, houses, furniture, books, paintings ; of 
their mechanical and agricultural implements, manufactures 
of all kinds, as porcelain, silk, &c.; their boats, bridges, 
canals ; their jos houses, (temples,) pagodas, &c. 

The natural history of the empire is also fully illustrated, 
no expense having been spared in rendering the collection 
complete in all its branches, an artist having been employed 
for many months in collecting specimens of objects of nat- 
ural history, with unlimited pecuniary means. 

The articles in this department are almost innumerable, 
as are also the various articles of porcelain, of the rarest 
and most costly patterns and varieties, and articles of orna- 
ment and curivsity made of all descriptions of material, ivory, 
bamboo wood, rice, metal, &c. 

We know not whether Mr. Dunn intends to visit the dif- 
ferent cities of the Union with his collection, but we can as- 
sure him it would be cordially welcomed and liberally pa- 
tronized in Boston. 





Orecon. — We learn from the April number of the Orego- 
nian, that it is contemplated to send out a company of emi- 
grants to Oregon, to consist of not less than two handred 
families. They will cross over the continent from Missouri, 
the land passage chosen as far preferable. The time of de- 
parture is fixed for the spring of 1840 —the rendezvous to 
be on the borders of the Missouri. 

A company has also been formed at Michigan City, Ind., 
who will send out an exploring expedition this spring, and 
who propose uniting with the other companies formed in 
Missouri, Illinois, and Boston. We have no doubt these 


\|enterprises will eventually succeed, and Oregon be: wrested 


from British domination. 





Zerau Cotsurn. — The death of Rev. Zerah Colburn re- 
cently took place at Norwich, Vt., at the age of thirty-five 
years. The astonishing powers of calculation exhibited by 
him when an uneducated boy, brought him an early note 
riety, which probably many of our readers recollect. We 
see it stated, that as he grew up,he lost the possession of this 
faculty. We believe this isa mistake. Some years since 
he published an account of his life, which he accompanied 
with an explanation, so far as it was capable of being shown 


education at the expense of one of the English nobility, and 
was, at the time of his death, a professor in the Norwich 


University. 





Catun’s Exurerrion.—Mr. Catlin is now at Philadelphia 
with his interesting collection of Indian portraits, dresses, 
views and curiosities. He intends after a few weeks, we 
learn, to embark for England, where his exhibition and lec. 
sures must command great attention, and where the collec- 
tion will doubtless find a liberal purchase. We should re- 
gret the latter result for the sake of our country, which will 
probably never enjoy another opportunity for seeing so val- 
uable a memorial of the aboriginal nations. 

9 as 

Tue Atston Gattery.—A collection of forty-five of the 
paintings of Mr. Alston are now on exhibition at Harding's 
Gallery in School street. The rank this distinguished ar- 
list has attained in his profession is a sufficient guaranty for 
the interesting character of the collection. We have been 
able to spend but a few minutes in examining these beauti- 
ful and some of them sublime productions, but shall continue 


our visits at every opportunity. 
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2.—They bid me seek in change of scene, 3.—For oh! there are so many things 

The charms that others sec; Recall the past to me, 

But were I in a foreign land, The breeze upon the sunny hills, 
They’d find no change in me: The billows of the sea; 

Tis true that I behold no more, The rosy tint that decks the sky, 
The valley where we met, Before the sun is set; 

I do not see the hawthorn tree, Ay, every leaf I look upon, 
But how can I forget? P Forbids me to forget! 





Increase or THE Numpers or Manxinp.—On the suppo-||ployed in nothing else but counting, that each were to work 
sition that the human race has a power to double its num-|/365 days in the year, and ten hours in the day, and to count 
bers four times in a century, or once in each succeeding pe-||/one hundred per minute, it would require, in order to count 
riod of twenty-five years, as some philosophers have compu-||the number in question, 6,535,500,000,000 years ! 
ted, and that nothing prevented the exercise of this power of ao 
increase, the descendants of Noah and his family would|| Tue two Bres.—On a fine morning in May, two bees 
have now increased to the following number: 1,496,477,676,-||set forward in quest of honey ; the one wise and temperate, 
627,844 ,588,240,573,268,001,473,812,127,674,924.007,424. the other careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a 
The surface of the Earth contains of garden enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant 

square miles 193,663,355 || flowers, and the most delicious fruits. They regaled them- 
Mercury and all the other planets con- selves for a time on the various dainties that were spread be- 

tain about 46,790,511,000/| fore them: the one loading his thigh at intervals with pro- 
The Sun contains 2,442,900,000,000|| visions for the hive against the distant winter; the other 

Hence, upon the supposition of such a rate of increase of|| revelling in sweets, without regard to anything but his pres- 
mankind as has been assumed, the number of human beings||ent gratification. At length they found a wide mouthed 
now living would be equal to the following number for each||phial that hung beneath the bough of a peach tree, filled 
square mile upun the Earth, the Sun, and all the planets -|/ with honey ready tempered, and exposed to their taste in the 
61,062,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 — or to||most alluring manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of 
the following number for each square inch : 149,720,000,000,-||all his friend’s remonstrances, plunged headlong into the 
900,000,000,000,000,000,000. This last number alone is in-|| vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures o 
finite with relation to human conception. Merely to count it||sensuality. The philosopher, on the other hand, sipped a 
would require an incredible period. Supposing the whole in.||little with caution ; but being suspicious of danger, flew off 
habitants now on the surface of the globe to be 1,000,000,000,||to fruits and flowers ; where, by the moderation of his meals, 
which is believed to exceed the actual number, and suppo-||he improved his relish for the true enjoyment of them. In 
sing that this multitude, infants and adults, were to be em.\lthe evening, however, he called upon his friend, to inquire 
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4.—They tell me she is happy, now, 

The gayest of the gay; 

They hint that she forgets me! 
I heed not what they say; 

Like me, perhaps, she struggles 
With each feeling of regret, 

But if she loves as I have loved, 
She never can forget! 



















whether he would return to the hive, but found him surfeited 
in sweets, which he was as unable to leave, as to enjoy.— 
Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whoie 
frame totally enervated, he was but just able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with his latest breath, that, though 8 
taste of pleasure might quicken the relish of life, an unre- 
strained indulgence is inevitable destruction. 


A Paracrarn For Deinquent Susscripers.— The Mo- 
bile Mercantile Advertiser bestows a just meed of virtuous 
indignation upon a “ patron,” of whom the editor heard that 
he had been seen laughing heartily over a paragraph in the 
paper of the previous morning, but who had not paid his 
subscription fortwo years! How could any man enjoy a 
joke with such a weight upon his conscience ? 


Hannan More expressed her surprise to Dr. Johnson, that 
a poet, who had written “ Paradise Lost,” should write poor 
sonnets. The Doctor answered, “Milton, madam, was a 
genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not 
carve heads upon cherry stones.” 
——— 
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